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Through a Window at Roskilde 


TRAVEL IN THE NORTH 








Fellows of the 
American-Seandinavian Foundation 


from abroad 


We can now publish the full list of 
Fellows from Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden for the academic year 1925-1926. 
This list includes the new Industrial Fel- 
lows, who were appointed somewhat 
later than the University Fellows and 


have just begun their American studies. 
From Sweden: 


Dr. Gunnar Atm (Zorn Fellow), to 
study fisheries. 

Otor Jonasson, to study cultivation of 
corn (Lecturing at Clark Univ.) 
Docent Hersert Trinasten, to study 

political economy. 

Cart Gustar Rosspy, to study hydro 
dynamic meteorology at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Torket BerGiunp, to study metallo- 
graphic and steel and iron problems. 

Fotke K. G. Opevist, to study indus- 


trial laboratories; thermo dynam- 


ics in application to steam tech- 


nique. 

Sven Anpers Bareckstrom (Scholar), 
Bowdoin College, to study chemis- 
try. 


Dr. Orro JArte—Member City Coun- 
cil of Stockholm; to study immigra- 
tion problem. 


From Norway: 


Mrs. Lititi Skonuort, Lektor at Vest- 
heim Public High School, College 
Dept., Oslo, to study modern lan- 
guage teaching at Columbia. 

HENNING MarstTRANDER, to study scien- 
tific and practical mining. 

SLAND 


Paa. (Honorary), to study 


agriculture at Cornell. 
AnprEAS Ravnestap (Honorary). 
From Denmark: 
S. Torsora JENSEN, to study chemistry 


and bacteriology of soil. 


Cart LanGBaLie Iversen, to study po- 
litical economy at Harvard. 
Following are the Industrial Fellows: 
From Sweden: 
Gésta Ahlen, Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Chicago. 
Frithiof Ahren, J. 
pany, New York. 
Erik G. Ekander, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati. 


P. Morgan & Com 


Ingemar Ekblom, Armour & Company, 
Chicago. 

Bertil Hauffman, Thomas A. Edison 
Lab., Orange, N. J. 


Hugo Mansson, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., Chicago. 


Carl Moberg, 
New York. 


National City Bank, 


Einar Ohlén, First National Bank of 


Boston. 

Erik Olsson, Niagara Falls Power Co.. 
Niagara Falls. 

A. R. Sundvik, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

Stig Wetterberg, Metropolitan Life 
Insur. Co., New York. 

Torsten Wallman, Marshall Field & 
Company, Chicago. 
From Denmark: 

Poul Glindemann, National City Bank. 
New York. 

Fr. Krabbe, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

K. M. Nielsen, Armour & Company, 


Chicago. 
From Norway: 
Mellon 


Erling Ostman Indergaard, 
Natl. Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Caspar Johannesen, National City 


Bank, New York. 
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It is characteristic of modern Nor- 
wegian literature that the leading au- 
thors treat each his own section of the 
country, almost as if they had divided 
it among them and ‘drawn sharp lines 
around their own domains. This was not 
true of Ibsen, Bjérnson, and Jonas Lie, 
but all the more true of their contem- 
porary, Kielland, who formed his stories 
against a Stavanger background and 
failed when he tried to abandon it, while 
Garborg achieved his most poetic inter- 
pretations in writing of Jederen where 
he was born. Among living authors, 
Bojer is less definitely localized than 
most of the others, but he never gets 
closer to the common people than when 
he writes of the region in Tréndelagen 
where he lived as a boy. Hamsun is at 
his best in his novels with the scene laid 
in Nordland where as a _ herdsboy he 
dreamed his youthful dreams.  Falk- 
berget confines himself entirely to the 
copper town, Roros, and vicinity. Gabriel 
Scott has worked up his special field in 
southernmost Norway, though Vilhelm 
Krag and Olaf Benneche are also identi- 
fied with the Southland. Peter Egge 
has written his most characteristic work 
with a Tréndelagen background. 

The reason for this intense localiza- 
tion of Norwegian literature is, of course, 
that the natural divisions of the coun- 
try have created extremely diversified 
groups of people, sharply differentiated 
in physical type, language, and customs. 
Norwegians know their own country, and 
the reading public would instantly re- 
ject any work of creative literature that 
lacked integrity in its local coloring. It 
is in order to familiarize American read- 
ers with these different regions, espe- 
cially as they mirror themselves in the 
literature of the country, that the Re- 
view has engaged a number of distin- 
guished authors to write each of his own 
special district. The region which is 
identified with the name of Jacos Brepa 
Butt is large and rich and mighty 
enough to be a kingdom in itself, and it 
has furnished Bull with a great variety 


of types. His four volumes of short 
stories of folk life, hunting, and adven- 
ture, as also many of his novels, have 
their scene laid in Osterdalen, and so 
vividly have they pictured it that one can 
hardly think of Osterdalen without think- 
ing of Jacob Bull. His story The Gloms- 
dal Bride has recently been successfully 
filmed. Bull has written a large two- 
volume descriptive work dealing only 
with one small section of Osterdalen, 
Rendalen, where he was born in 1853, 


as the son of the clergyman there. 


While Norway and Sweden may be di- 
vided into large provinces, Denmark’s 
most characteristic geographical units 
are her towns. With their flavor of by- 
gone days, maintained in the midst of 
co-operative farming and modern indus- 
tries, with their quaint cobble-stoned 
streets, their old churches and burghers’ 
residences, their intimate charm sugges- 
tive of Hans Christian Andersen, the 
Danish towns have a subtle fascination 
for those coming from a newer and less 
mellowed land. The Review begins with 
this number a group of articles on His- 
toric Towns of Denmark. It was inevi- 
table that the first of these should be 
Roskilde which contains within its cathe- 
dral walls such a wealth of Danish his- 
tory. The author, ArTHUR FANG, is a na- 
tive of Roskilde and has published an 
illustrated book, Roskilde in Former 
Days, besides numerous newspaper arti- 
cles dealing with his home town. Other 
historic towns will be treated by those 
most competent to write of them, and 
our representative in Denmark is busy 
assembling a large number of character- 
istic pictures. Readers who have been 
with us from the first years of the Re- 
VIEW may remember our series of Danish 
‘astles. We hope the present series will 
be as charming and more varied. 


Nazsotu Heprn’s next article on Swe- 
den’s World Industries will tell us how 
many languages are spoken over the tele- 
phones installed by the Ericsson com- 
pany in all parts of the world. 
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Osterdalen 
By Jacos Brepa BULL 


[DWAY between Oslo and 'Trondhjem rise the lofty rounded 
M summits of the Rondane mountains, seven in number, six 
thousand feet high, like blue-glazed fairy castles in a wind- 

swept mountain wilderness. 

If you take your stand on Hoégronden or Rondeslottet on a clear 
day, preferably in September, you will see toward the west in all their 
grandeur the blue snow-streaked peaks of the JotunfJjeld, their glit- 
tering crags and dark ravines, and directly beneath you Gudbrands- 
dalen winding its black-green crevice through receding forests south- 
ward till far below it is lost, and in the distance you sense a large ex- 
panse of water. 

But if you turn toward the east your view suddenly grows blurred 
and shadowy. Out before you, as far as the eye can reach in every 
direction, stretch the barren wilds of Osterdalen like a sea of con- 
gealed rock, from the watershed at Roros in the north to the broad 
flatlands of Hedemarken in the south, from Lake Atne at the foot 
of the Rondane peaks in the west to Lake Femund’s steel-blue streak 
in the east over toward the Swedish border. Drab and dreary the 
wilderness rolls away; mirror-black tarns and silver lakes, like bits 
of forgotten gray, lie scattered everywhere; broad-shouldered crags 
loom boldly here and there; while up the valley of the glittering 
Glommen come, rank upon rank unnumbered, the dark-green army 
of trees. 

Farthest north on the barren heights around Roros lies Lake Aur- 
sund, the headwaters of the Glommen, quivering like a drop of water, 
undecided whether to take the easy outlet northward, where the Gula 
goes tumbling down across Tréndelagen, or seek the ocean perhaps 
by the long, long journey south through the sombre forests. In 
uncertain windings and hesitating tarns it idles away south by fits 
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and starts till all at once the longing for the sea overtakes it. From 
then on it forges ahead: swift and treacherous down past Tolgen, 
deep and still through the broad villages of Tonset, shallow and rip- 
pling over the gravel soil of Lilleelvedalen, many-armed and mighty 
through the fair country of Storelvedalen, then strong and powerful 
past the broad stretches of Aamot and Elverum on toward Solor. 

From the right and left swift mountain streams rush headlong to 
join it: Tunna and Auma, Folla and Atna, Brya and Rena, the last 
one the largest, draining as it does a whole valley and two large 
lakes. 

But up the mountain sides, in each of those little green clearings, 
a summer dairy is set in the midst of fresh pasture. The white 
grouse pecks away in the shrubbery round the meadows, and the 
trout jumps eagerly for bait in the nearby tarn. 

Each mountain has its tarn, as every man his sorrow. 'Toward 
the east Lake Femund glitters cold and blue in the mountain wind 
like a broad battle-sword. It gathers in all the waters of the Réros 
wilds and the Rendal barrens which the Gula and the Glommen 
are unable to get, and here in the very heart of the Sélen mountains 
the Klara River takes its rise and with reénforcements from Sélen’s 
icy springs flows south like a huge artery into Sweden. 


| 
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silver in the clear 
light of day, while 
down in the valley 
the Rena collects 
all her forces in 
Lake Stor to do 
herself honor at 
the great meeting 
shortly with the 
Glommen, which 
meanwhile has 
drawn from the 
vast waters of 
Lake Savalen and Lake Atne. But from Aamot on the Glom- 
men is sole ruler of the valley. For now the country is open and 
the channel determined, and everywhere you turn you see the twin- 
kling of the waters from which its name is derived.* 


Osterdalen is the valley of the primeval forests. Somber, dark- 
looming spruce in the bottoms, mighty pines up the rolling leas, 
slender light-green birches along the foothills, and gray-white shrubs 
up over the wild barrens, where the reindeer moss glistens between 
the rocks. Eiverywhere in the forests windfalls lie scattered about 
like bleached skeletons from olden days. 


If one were to sum up Osterdalen in a single word one would have 
to call it solitude, and strange to say it is precisely this solitude that 
has peopled the valley. Here came in heathen times the outcast 
hounded from village to village. In the deep woods of Osterdalen 
he saved his life and then vanished forever. But next year a gray- 
blue smoke rose peacefully skyward from somewhere in the heart 
of the forest. That was the valley’s first home. Ten years later 
another soul came in much the same way, wandered about day and 
night, espied the solitary smoke, ventured a timid knock, and found 
hospitality and shelter. The next day he left and went miles still 
farther into the forest to build his own little place. In this wise the 


ane were destined to stand far apart,—but destined likewise to 
e safe. 


*Glaama, glittering. Glommen is Norway’s largest river. 
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If he who thus came called the valley solitude, he who left it 
would have to call it peace. Through Osterdalen’s barren stretches 
it was that the Birkebeiner went on skis carrying in their arms the 
hard-pressed royal scion Haakon Haakonson yon stormy winter 
hundreds of years ago. This, they knew, was the valley to take if 
they wanted to fare in peace and among friends. One single door 
closed to them, one single night out on the moors in the fury of the 
winter storm,—and the whole saga of the royal. child had been ended 
right there. But not in the whole valley, poor as it was, was there 
one who could harbor such a thought. King Haakon Haakonson 
followed the valley safely in winter, and even to this day hospitality 
in Osterdalen is self-evident as the sun in the heaven. 


On the Akre homestead, one hundred and sixty-eight miles from 
Oslo and one hundred and sixty-eight miles from 'Trondhjem, stands 
a high moss-covered stone with a crudely inscribed ML (1050). It 
is an old, old mile-stone marking what was once the half-way point 
between Oslo and Nidaros. 





If we dare trust the inscription, the stone was erected twenty years 
after the death of Saint Olaf. It would appear that the pilgrimages 
to St. Olaf’s shrine in Nidaros had already then begun. The long 
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View over LAKE LoMN&S WITH THE CHURCH ON THE Point BELow 


stream of pilgrims that came trudging from Oslo along the eastern 
shore of Lake Mjésen and over Hedemarken followed the watershed 
of the Glommen as the easiest way. From Denmark and Sweden 
another stream came along the Klara River, was checked by Lake 
Femund, detoured through the wide passes in the Sdlen range down 
into Rendalen at Akre, and followed thence the main stream on 
toward Nidaros. It was long a puzzle why the road along the Sélen 
was so wide and well-built—twice as wide as the ordinary mountain 
path. Now we know,—the feet of the pilgrims these hundreds of 
years wore down the bleak moors of the Rendal mountains. 


And wherever the pilgrimages made the highways broad and the 
villages known, intercourse and commerce followed in their tracks. 


In the rolling village near Kaupangr in Storelvedalen, the present 
Koppang, Osterdalen had its great market center. 


From way up north they came, long caravans, twenty, thirty horses 
in a party, in the biting winter cold, with hay and butter, cheese and 
fish. From the south came the people of Hedemarken, frost-bitten, 
their fingers stiff with the cold, with grain and sweet apples, frieze 
and linen. The long way over the mountains from the east came 
the Westgoths with iron wares and fine fabrics. And from Gud- 
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brandsdalen in the west an occasional rugged fellow ventured- across 
the trackless barrens with sure-footed horses single file and chests 
full of brooches and other finery. 

The mart flourished thus for centuries until Hamar was founded 
in the south and, later, Roéros, in the north. From then on there are 
no more markets and fairs at Kaupangr. Henceforth Osterdalen 
sends its trains of horses in the cold winter nights south to Hamar 
or north to the Réros Copper Works with charcoal. The pilgrimages 
have gone the way of the old beliefs, and the Swedes have ceased 
their journeys through the Sdlen pass. Where formerly twenty, 
thirty men at a time sat warming themselves by the camp-fires on 
the bleak mountain top late in the fall, a solitary pack horse now 
wends his way home from the mountain dairy, or a lonely Westgoth 


with horse and cart creeps slowly along as a reminder of vanished 
years. , 


It is these age old gatherings that have given the people of Oster- 
dalen their individual character. In the northern villages we meet a 
strong broad-shouldered mountain folk with something of the rugged 
and stubborn self-confidence of Tréndelagen. In Rendalen there 
dwells a people with a marked Swedish strain, reddish light hair, 
side by side with a dark-featured race of pure Norse blood. In Stor- 
elvedalen the descendants of the first pioneers have held their own, 
but farther south, in Aamot and Elverum, we encounter a people of 
mixed character from the flatlands of Hedemarken. 


These cleavages also appear in the local dialects. You can readily 
tell the moment you are nearing Gudbrandsdalen or Tréndelagen; 
you realize likewise that the road into Sweden could not have been 
long even in the old days. 


Legends and folk-lore, as well as people and dialects, have travelled 
the great highways of Osterdalen. Far-faring people have carried 
them from place to place and retold them round the fire-sides in the 
roomy Osterdalen homes during long winter evenings or round the 
fires in the old shelters while hunting or fishing in fall and spring. 

* * # 


Forests, lakes, mountains—that is Osterdalen; and from forests, 
lakes, and mountains have the people derived their livelihood as far 
back as memory goes. 

Now and then you will find in the very heart of the forest strange 
four-sided pits in the ground: they are traps for the elk and wild 
animals from long ago. Here sped for centuries the long-drawn 
winter hunt for the reindeer over glittering barrens or down danger- 
ous precipices. Under the giant pines, where the wood grouse lurks, 
or between the slender budding birches in the foothills, where the 
ptarmigan plays, generations of youths set their snares in summer 
and winter. Somewhat later, toward our own time, when the rifle 
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Froatinec Lumser in Rena River 


began to ring through the silent forests, there were not a few who 
had bagged their hundred elk or hundred bear before their own turn 
came. Century old instinct has taught the bear to keep to the 
wildest barren, while the elk, which throughout the year mingles 
freely with the cattle and sheep on the moors, is gone like a flash 
when the hunting season begins. 

If the forests were bountiful, the lakes and rivers were even richer. 
In the fish-stocked mountain streams from time immemorial the 
people of Osterdalen caught with their nets hundreds and hundreds 
of trout and grayling and fresh water herring on their way up in 
the autumn. The age old fishing rights in the mountain lakes testify 
that at that time the Osterdalen people lived more largely on fish 
than they do at present, when now and then only some poor fellow 
tries his luck with rod and bait between the mire and the turf round 
the secret pools of the mountain tarns. 


In the forest around the homestead the cattle and sheep in the 
old days roamed at will. But the pasture grew richer and the air 
cooler higher up in the leas, and before very long some one had to 
tend the herd or go fetch it home at night. The horn began to echo 
in the hills; the shepherd lad practiced his art the livelong day to 
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while away the hours. In time, however, the stock found a pasture 
especially rich and began to stray less and less; in the autumn the 
people cut whatever grass there was left and brought it home as 
winter feed. A few years later a granary stood alongside the field 
and the following year a barn. 'The stock now stayed there all sum- 
mer, tended by a dairy maid and a herdsman. Little by little the 
land around was cleared and broken and new green meadows began 
to appear, and one fine day in spring the youngest son moved in for 
good with his youthful bride. ‘The dairy had become a new home- 
stead and had in turn its own summer dairy higher still. In this wise 
the dairies pushed up and up into the very heart of the mountains. 

He who has felt the mysterious lure of the wild never forgets it. 
Neither people nor animals ever forget. For week upon week in 
the spring the dairy maid longs in her heart for the beautiful moun- 
tains; the stock can scarcely be held in the valley when it feels the 
warm touch of summer. When autumn comes and snow-storms and 
cold weather drive people and cattle down to the valley again, the 
herd stops now and then and lows a last farewell to the dear deso- 
late stretches, while the maid stares sadly down the valley, where the 
frozen grain stands stacked on the poor gray fields. 

* * * 


The native of Osterdalen reflects in marrow and bone the valley 
of his birth: reserved as the forests, unruly as the headstrong rivers, 
strong and self-reliant as the broad-shouldered mountain. He is 
slow to action but persevering beyond all belief. 

It is said of him that if he takes two days to harness his horse he 
will travel full fourteen before he unspans him again. This dogged 
persistence crops up in all his work, in all his joys, in all his moods. 
And he has the physique that such a nature demands. He will ven- 
ture across the mountain in the biting cold in mid-winter, clad in 
a thin woolen jerkin and jumper, merely to fetch home a load of 
mountain hay from the summer dairy. He will lie week after week 
in the cold, cold bunks of the lumber camp where his beard freezes 
to the wall while he sleeps. He will go floating timber in the icy 
rivers in May, drenched clear up to his arm pits, and never change 
his clothes. But he will also celebrate a wedding or a funeral eight 
whole days together, dance night after night the whole week round, 
nor cease till he has drained the last drop. He will trail a bear for 
a week—nay, a fortnight in a stretch, and remembers a friendly turn 
or an insult the rest of his life. Any self-imposed burden he will 
bear without flinching, but to force and restraint he is sensitive as 
a wild deer in the forest. 

It is told that once when a great fire raged in Oslo the troops from 
Gardemoen were hastily summoned to help put it out. One battalion 
after another started the long tramp-——the Oslo battalion first and 
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the Osterdalen _bat- 
talion last. It was a 
strenuous march in 
double quick time, and 
for Oslo every mo- 
ment’s delay meant ir- 
reparable loss. At 
length toward morning 
they arrived, in a heavy 
tramp, tramp, and 
were met with a shout 
of joy from the flaming 
city. It was the Oster- 
dalen battalion — the 
only one to come 
through. 


If we ever have war in this land and must undertake a march 
which no one dares venture, a gruelling struggle for days through 
forest and mountain, we need only dispatch the Osterdalen battalion. 


It will always get there. 


* 


Winter in Osterdalen was in the old days a time of rest and festiv- 
ity. Sheltered and safe each householder sat on his gaard, secure 


against need, let the winter be 
ever so grim. In the store-house 
hung rows of smoked joints of 
reindeer and elk, of lamb and 
wild fowl; the shelves bent low 
with butter and cheese; and in 
the stone cellars stood firkins of 
salted meats of all kinds, tasty 
fish from the mountain tarns, 
huge vats of fermenting milk, 
and perhaps in the innermost 
corner a brew of strong ale. 
Only now and then, when the 
grain was gone or taxes had to 
be paid, would they drive south 
to Hamar with butter, cheese, 
and wild fowl, or north to Réros 
with charcoal and furs. In long 
trains they went, preferably just 
before Christmas, each horse 
with his jingle, each man with 
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his sharp-edged axe, for 
wolves kept to the des- 
olate highways in the 
winter cold, mad with 
hunger. But once these 
journeys were done and 
the grain laden sledges 
safe at home, festivities 
everywhere got under 
way,—at the great holi- 
days, at weddings and fu- 
nerals, at thing assem- 
blies and auctions, always 
with a strange fragrance 
of mountain and travel. Ovre SvEEN, AN OLDFASHIONED GAARD 





To celebrate Christmas 
the villagers went feasting from neighbor to neighbor, began in the 
south and travelled north in ever increasing numbers, nor ceased till 
they reached the northernmost place in the parish, and then they were 
well into January. Weddings they celebrated eight whole days in a 
stretch, not seldom hundreds of people on a single gaard, as though a 
whole tribal folk were on the march. Night and day they danced in 
the high-raftered Osterdalen homes, master and servant together, in 
quaint old-fashioned garbs, while the glass went around as long as 
there was anything left in the 
house. At length the noisy rev- 
elers started for home, neighing 
horses with braided forelocks and 
front pieces studded with brass, 
laughing girls under robes and 
bear pelts in the carved holiday 
sledges, and behind them menfolk, 
who sang and cracked their whips 
and brought flurries of snow from 
the trees along the way. 

The customs and garbs of those 
days have long since vanished. 
Off in some untravelled by-way, 
in dusty old attics, perhaps you 
may chance to find one of those 
brass-buttoned narrow-sleeved 
frieze dresses with long pleats and 
wide facings or an old pair of 
leather knee breeches with copper 
Anne Suerren, A CENTENARIAN buckles at the knee. Or if you 
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are an old friend perchance some hoary old woman may bring forth 
from her treasures one of those quaint Roros caps, one of flowered 
fabric with red bands round the head which she wore as a maid, or one 
of black silk with a border of lace around the face which she wore as 
a wife. Or if you go digging in the tackle box of some old hunter 
or fisherman, perhaps a silver brooch, a case holding five, six knives, 
or a pair of copper shoe buckles, fashioned by some wandering button 
moulder from Réros, will give you a whiff of the old days. But that 
is just about all. Except for the visored cap, Osterdalen has parted 
from everything that smacks of the forefathers’ simple life. 


For it came to pass that the forest, which should have been its 
trustiest friend, became its worst enemy and greatest danger. When 
the lumber prices, in the eighteen-seventies after the Franco-Prussian 
war, all of a sudden rose to unheard of levels, the whole of Osterdalen 
changed, in external appearance and manner of living, as if over 
night. In the desolate forests, where in spring and fall but a single 
shot proclaimed the end of an elk or a bear, the short greedy cry of 
the lumberman’s axe began to echo the long winter through. Where 
formerly only a century old pine or giant spruce went now and 
then cra ashing to the ground of old age, young pine and spruce by 
the thousand began to fall beneath the axe like so many groaning 
animals ready for slaughter. Foreign timber markers went about 
in the devastated regions, chose the best, and left behind them root 
and crown like cadavers on the bleak, bleak moors. 


For ten long years the lumber fraud harried the valley like a 
roaring flood. Old fortunes changed hands or were lost forever; 
new ones loomed up where one least expected them. Faith, trust, 
and age long friendship between man and man were swept away in 
the deluge of greed. 

In such a time the forefathers’ simple life and customs were bound 
to be forgotten. No longer now did the proprietor’s sons work side 
by side with the farmhands in the hayfield at three in the morning. 
No longer did the village youth dance in the twilight on mid-summer 
eve to the strains of the fiddle over fields and meadows. The young 
bloods now lolled in their soft new sofas with toddies and meerschaum 
pipes and night after night played “dunder and polkspas” at a dollar 
a trick, while the borrowed “eight pieces” from Elvedalen—fiddles 
and bass viols, clarinets and horns—played lancers, fandangos, figa- 
ros, and reels in the high-beamed halls instead of the sprightly and 
strenuous spring dance. In the deep-necked cellars, where formerly 
stout kegs of ale stood guard and the milk effervesced in bulky vats, 
there now lay preserves and champagne bottles helter-skelter among 
old time cheeses. 

When finally the reaction came and the pillaging ceased, the valley 
looked every bit a graveyard. The sons of the old odel proprietors 
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sat and wept in their forefathers’ ravaged forests or stole softly in 
the twilight shadows past their ancestral gaard now in the hands of 
strangers. But there was also something new. What at first was a 
plague, a devastating flood, became in the end a blessing. Osterdalen 
learned how to use its riches. All through the endless forests the 
railroad had stretched its rails, and with the rushing, roaring train 
new ideas came in. ‘The shrill cry of the iron horse from the south 
gave promise each day of new work, and the people understood. 
Slowly but steadily as after a huge forest fire Osterdalen got on its 
feet again. For the people up there have the forests’ tenacious will 
to live and the mountains’ free and healthy buoyancy. ‘They are not 
to be cowed so easily whether by poverty or by riches. 

The forests are now cared for anew and are slowly beginning to 
sway with new growths of spruce and pine. Of the ancestral customs 
some are revived on a modern basis. ‘The automobile and the bicycle 
have replaced the cart and the cariole. Excellent highways wind on 
through the valley and far up into the wind-swept mountains. The 
telephone reaches from home to home, from village to village, from 
mountain dairy to mountain dairy. The mowing machine clatters 
over field and meadow instead of the old-fashioned sickle and scythe. 
Electricity lights both parlor and attic, where formerly torches, pine 
fagots, and lamps fought with the winter darkness. But the mode 
of living harks consciously back to an old time simplicity and a life 
in harmony with nature. 





ORNAMENT FROM THE QOtp CrurRCcH IN 
Uprer ReNDALEN 


All the illustrations for this article are lent us by the author and 
reproduced by courtesy of Gyldendal Publishing Company, Oslo. 
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Historic Towns of Denmark 
I. Roskilde, the Cathedral City 


By Artuur Fane 





Photograph by Hude Roskilde 
Looxine Up at THE CarHeEDRAL FROM “BoNnpDTINGET,’ ONE OF THE Narrow, CoBBLE- 
STONED STREETS IN THE Otp Town 
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ISING high over the level plain of Sjzlland, the Roskilde Ca- 
R thedral is visible far and wide. An inspired hand placed it 
there on the brink of a little hill which falls rapidly down to 
the fjord. To the landward side the small town clusters reverentially 
at its foot. From whatever side we approach, its aspect is majestic 
and commanding. Above the low houses and old gardens the great 
red pile stands with massive walls crowned by verdigris-covered cop- 
per roofs, shining pale green in the sun. Lofty towers and slender 
spires enhance its proud dignity, and help to make the first view of 
Denmark’s famous church unforgettable. 

On its present site there has, ever since Christianity came to Den- 
mark, stood a house of worship. First it was a timber building (the 
very first church in Sjelland), then a basilica of limestone, and 
since about 1200 the present cathedral in the transitional Gothic 
style, one of the finest and most impressive ecclesiastical edifices of 
Northern Europe. The whole history of Denmark is, so to speak, 
concentrated in Roskilde Cathedral. While King Gorm’s name is 
still associated with a heathen barrow at Jelling, his son, King Ha- 
rald, was entombed in his church at Roskilde. Knud Lavard and his 
descendants, the Valdemars, repose at Ringsted, but from the time 
of Christoffer III the cathedral again became the burial-place of the 
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Photograph by Hude. 
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Danish kings, and with three ex- 
ceptions all Danish kings of the 
five succeeding centuries have 
found their last resting-place here. 
In no other place in Denmark do 
we find so many royal tombs orna- 
mented with such magnificent 
sculpture. Over a hundred tombs 
of kings and princes may be shown 
in the cathedral. In addition to a 
number of splendid monuments in 
marble and alabaster the church 
contains many richly decorated 
sarcophagi. 

In the course of time many 
chapels have been added, all in- 
teresting buildings differing widely 
in their style of architecture, from 
highly elaborated brick Gothic to 
profusely decorated Renaissance, 
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FROM CATHEDRAL SQUARE 


from Roman to Byzantine. To 
walk through the church is like 
reading the history of architecture, 
while its numerous monuments 
afford an illustration of art through 
the varying ages. And if the be- 
holder can interpret their language, 
the history of Denmark will un- 
fold itself to his wondering gaze. 
The cathedral itself, built by the 
wealthy and powerful bishops of 
Roskilde, speaks of the supremacy 
of the prelates during the Middle 
Ages. At that time it was reserved 
for the clergy and the royal tombs; 
not until the Reformation was it 
thrown open to the congregation, 
and since then it has been the re- 
cognized burial-place of the kings. 
Hierarchy yielded to monarchy— 
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Tue Marcrete Spire SEEN FROM THE Tue Two Matn Towers VIEWED FROM 
Patace GARDEN THE ViLttaA GARDENS 


and even the venerable clerestory was deprived of its ecclesiastical 
ornaments to make room for the ostentatious marble sarcophagi of 
the absolute kings. 

On account of its cathedral Roskilde has become the goal to which 
thousands of Danes and foreigners go annually on pilgrimages to 
admire its architecture and art treasures, and the Danes to dwell on 
the history and associations of their country in the past. ‘The cosy 
little town stands in the heart of Sjelland, and yet it is connected 
with the sea by its long narrow fjord; it enjoys the sheltering warmth 
of the interior, but also the fresh breeze from the open sea, and the 
wide vistas. When the fields round the town are being ploughed, 
the ploughman is followed by a host of screaming gulls and terns, 
white as the foam of the waves, but flashing gleams of fire in the 
sunlight. 


This ancient town, formerly the seat of Denmark’s kings, was 
named after the mythic King Roar, and after a spring (Roar’s Kilde) 
by which the town was built. The same spring which, as long as the 
land has existed, has flowed from the cathedral hill, is still flowing 
with undiminished force, and other springs form into agile little 
brooks, rippling along under the shade of overhanging trees, through 
sunny ponds, down to the fjord and so along to the sea. Roskilde is 
still in close touch with nature. Verdant parks and open fields sur- 
round it, and in its gardens the tall old trees peep up above the low 
red roofs of the houses. 
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Seven Photographs by Henry BuErceL Goopwin 
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Copyright by Goodwin, Stockholm. 


Tue SwimMMInG STADION 


Saltsjébaden, a short distance from Stockholm, is noted for winter sports, skiing 
and skating. That it also offers summer diversions is seen in this picture of the 
swimming stadion and in the following of the yachting harbor. 
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Sweden’s World Industries 
By NasotHu HeEp1n 


III. The Green Gold of the Forests 


NE of the new Swedish motorships lay docked a short while 
ago alongside a pier in northern Sweden, taking on outward 
cargo. It was scheduled for the route through the Panama 

Canal, touching at ports in Central America and on the Pacific Coast 
of the United States and Canada as far north as Vancouver. Being 
equipped with a modern refrigerator plant, it was booked to bring 
back to Sweden a cargo of “colonial” wares, apples from Oregon, 
prunes, pears, raisins, and canned peaches from California, pine- 
apples from Hawaii, coffee from Brazil, sugar from Cuba, oranges 
from Florida, and bananas from Costa Rica. 

What Swedish product was being put in its hold to exchange for 
these fruits of the warmer climes? 

Huge white rolls of newsprint, an output of the Swedish forests. 

At an adjoining pier lay another boat, taking a cargo of pulp for 
the Atlantic seaboard, at a third a wind-jammer, loading planks for 
Holland, at a fourth a steamer taking a deck cargo of boards for 
South Africa, etc. Of all Swedish exports, those yielded by the forests 
are to-day the most important, that is to say, lumber, pulp and paper, 
and certain by-products such as charcoal, tar, turpentine, wood alcohol, 
and acetic acid. The principal markets for lumber are, in the order 
named, .Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Australia, and 
South Africa. Plans are even afoot to ship building materials to the 
eastern ports of the United States, where much of the pulp is now 
sold. Swedish paper is also sold in practically all parts of the world, 
particularly that used for newspapers. Of the Japanese consumption, 
for instance, Sweden now supplies 30 per cent, or more than any other 
foreign country, and to the Soviet Government of Russia a single 
paper mill in southern Sweden recently delivered an order amounting 
to $100,000. The annual value of the products thrown into the world 
market by the Swedish saw mills and pulp mills amounts to no less 
than a billion and a half of kronor, and is steadily increasing as the 
waste diminishes with the rapid progress of technical development. 
This is the mine out of which the inhabitants take their green gold, not 
an inexhaustible mine, to be sure, but one which to-day yields more 
than ever though worked for close to a thousand years. 

Originally the first forestry product that had any commercial value 
was charcoal; and entire trees, no matter how perfect, were “coaled” 
in the forest kilns. Now charcoal has become a by-product, only the 
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Pure anp Saw Mitts at UpprEHoLtm 


refuse being used for that purpose. And yet the total production of 
charcoal in Sweden amounted in 1918 to about four million cubic 
meters, of which but ten per cent were produced in kilns. At the 
modern saw mills the waste is carbonized in ovens through which it 
is carried on a continuous line of railroad trucks, and the by-products, 
such as tar and turpentine, carefully saved. 


Charcoal from the Scandinavian fir and spruce forests is declared 
by metallurgists to be chemically the purest commercial fuel known, 
containing only minute quantities of phosphorus and sulphur which 
are so injurious to iron. The percentage of these impurities is further 
reduced by the floating of the logs from the forests to the saw mills, 
because the water soaks out the phosphorus, which is present chiefly 
in the surface. More than half of the Swedish output of charcoal, 
or on the average about two million cubic meters, is transported from 
Norrland to the iron works district in central Sweden, where lie those 
old mines whose pure ores in conjunction with the pure charcoal im- 
part to the Swedish iron and steel their superior qualities. Thus the 
steel used in the best razor blades in the United States, is, in part, a 
product of the Swedish forests, as is much of the paper in the books, 
magazines, and news organs. 


As a forest land Sweden has a number of natural advantages. For 
the growth of fir, pine, and spruce the northern situation is ideal, and 
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the long seacoast, as well as the elongated shape of the peninsula, are 
distinct advantages. In the northern half, containing over 133,000 
square kilometers of forest bearing land, there are about 22,000 kil- 
ometers of water courses on which logs can be floated down to the 
seacoast, where most of the mills are situated, so that no forest is 
situated more than, on the average, four or five miles from the nearest 
waterway. The cold weather and the heavy snowfalls make highways 
over which the logs can be hauled, and when spring comes, and the 
snow melts, there is plenty of water for the floating. In an ordinary 
year the rivers of Norrland convey to the seacoast from the interior 
some seventy million logs. 

At the mouths of the rivers, where the sea-going ships can dock, 
the mills are situated; and there the raw materials are turned into 
beams, planks, boards, laths, pulp, paper, or charcoal, according to 
their qualities. Hardly anything goes to waste, and recently a special 
use has been found even for the lye in which the wood is soaked into 
pulp. Formerly it was poured away, fouling streams and killing 
fish. Now it is sprinkled on roadways and streets as a dust binder, 
and when mixed with a certain amount of lime makes a good surfacer. 

But best of all Sweden has learned to conserve its forests, the cut 
each year being limited by law to the annual growth. Replanting 
is also required, and the scientific study of forestry is eagerly pursued. 
Thus at public expense a systematic tree census is now in progress, 
so that the government officials may know precisely what the resources 
are and where. By drainage, new areas are annually added to the 
forest bearing land, which now covers 52 per cent of the country, while 
forest products make up 62 per cent of the exports. For the future 
no diminution is in sight, and even at the distant date when the world’s 
oil wells will be dry and the coal mines exhausted, Sweden with its 
forests, waterfalls, and iron ore mountains hopes to more than retain 
its present importance on the world’s markets. 
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Current Events 


U.&, A. 


{The United States Senate having voted 
adherence to the World Court, by a vote 
of 76 to 17, the next step will be formal 
participation in the tribunal in accord- 
ance with the authority granted in Reso- 
lution No. 5—the Swanson Resolution of 
Adherence. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which is the of- 
ficial title, was established in December, 
1920, by a special protocol signed by 
forty-eight nations. Although the United 
States is not a member, John Bas- 
sett Moore has been one of the Judges 
from the start. {Economy as a national 
necessity has occupied the legislators at 
Washington with the result that the 
House of Representatives passed the na- 
val appropriation bill after having elim- 
inated $9,100,000 for the procurement 
and construction of air craft. As at pres- 
ent constituted the bill only carries a 
$300,000 item for experimental work in 
metal clad dirigibles, on the assumption 
that an even larger amount will be paid 
by private construction 
{Air craft advocates, however, received 
great encouragement from the establish- 
ment of a Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, with $2,- 
500,000 at its disposal. Mr. Guggenheim 
already last year manifested his keen 
interest in aviation by founding a school 
of aeronautics at New York University. 
‘(Cuts amounting to $500,000,000 in pres- 
ent taxes have been pledged by the Dem- 
ocrats of the Senate Finance Committee 


corporations. 


in a programme whereby they seek to 
increase the tax reduction of $325,736,- 
000 already provided in the revenue bill. 
"United States-Mexican relations were 
once more put on edge because of the 
new Mexican land law and the pe- 
troleum bill which are held to be inimi- 
cal to the American property holders and 
contrary to the assurances given to this 
Government by the Mexican Government 
at the time American recognition was 
granted. The diplomatic correspondence 
which developed has been guarded in or- 





der that no serious consequences should 
follow the different interpretations placed 
upon the Mexican laws. {As an offset 
to this situation considerable encourage- 
ment is found in the fact that the modi- 
fied agreement between the International 
Committee of Bankers on Mexico and the 
Mexican Government, covering payment 
on more than $500,000,000 of Mexican 
bonds, has been ratified by the Calles 
With the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the railways scheduled to 
pay the arrears, the road will go back 
to private control. “Appropriation of 
$50,000 to defray the expenses of Amer- 
ican delegates to the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Conference to be held at Ge- 
neva were voted by Congress. {To cel- 
ebrate the sixth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations, the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation held a dinner in New York where 
Professor James T. Shotwell declared 
that the League had become “in the eyes 
of the world the one great hope of man- 
kind in the greatest of world move- 
ments.” Senator Wadsworth of New 
York and Representative Perlman intro- 
duced identical bills in the Senate and 
the House to exempt from the quota sys- 


Government. 


tem certain relatives of aliens who served 
with the American military force in the 
World War. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s directors determined to pro- 
ceed with the plan for the new opera 
house proposed by Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man of the board, with location on Fifty- 
seventh Street. If the present intentions 
of the directors are carried out the new 
opera house will be ready for the pub- 
lic on January 1, 1928. {Frank A. Mun- 
sey’s will revealed that the bulk of his 
great fortune estimated at close to $40,- 
000,000 is to go to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. {It is now stated on 
the authority of the committee that the 
Sesquicentennial International Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia will open on June 
1, as originally intended. 
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Denmark 


@Danish political affairs have been con- 
cerned chiefly with means and methods 
for meeting the economic problems aris- 
ing from the increased unemployment, 
and from certain legislation that has 
met with opposition by leading in- 
dustrial and financial interests. The 
new proposal for special supervision 
of stock companies, for instance, is 
of such a nature, according to A. P. 
Moller, a leading member of _ the 
Danish Shipowners’ Association, that in 
case it should become law many indi- 
viduals would dissociate themselves from 
enterprises in which they are represented 
financially. In various quarters the 
question is being discussed as of the ut- 
most importance to Danish initiative at 
home and abroad. {In the Folketing dis- 
cussion has, been heated regarding the 
effect of the new German tariff regula- 
tion touching export of Danish agricul- 
tural products. The political opposition 
is strongly adverse to the proposal of 
the minister of agriculture for a reduc- 
tion of the existing subsidies to certain 
of the farming interests. {The status of 
Danish butter abroad is still of great 
concern to the export companies which 
are working hand in hand with the agri- 
cultural council for the creation of a 
commission that shall have supervision 
over every factor entering into the pro- 
duction and sale of butter. An extension 
of the present markets abroad is one of 
the aims of the allied interests. {A first- 
hand impression of Christian X has been 
obtained by the American journalist, 
Hayden Talbot. In Berlingske Tidende 
he gives an intimate sketch of the King, 
who talked on many subjects of local 
and foreign interest. That this was not 
an interview in the ordinarily accepted 
sense, however, is stated by Count 
Moltke, the minister of foreign affairs, 
who in the same issue of the newspaper 
added that the audience lasted no more 
than 7-8 minutes and that Dr. Prince, 
the American Minister, likewise was 


present. {iA Danish lectureship at the 
London University is proposed by lead- 
ing literary and professional men in 
Denmark and England, with the Danish 
minister, Count Ahlefeldt-Laurvig and 
Sir Edmund Gosse taking the lead. The 
new chair at the university is to be called 
“The Queen Alexandra Lectureship in 
Danish.” {Twenty years ago Engineer 
Tage Ellehammer was the first in Europe 
to initiate flying, and the event was re- 
cently celebrated in Copenhagen where 
this inventor is constantly surprising the 
public with new inventions at his labor- 
atory in Hellerup. {The population of 
Denmark is now estimated at 3,419,656 
inhabitants. Since 1921 there has been 
an increase of 152,000. Greater Copen- 
hagen has 729,214, an increase of 28,604 
since 1921. In the Provinces Esbjerg is 
the city which shows the greatest in- 
crease, from 21,251 to 24,063. {A scien- 
tific exploration of Greenland is in pros- 
pect following a conference of the 
minister of the interior, Hauge, with 
leading Danish scientists. It is believed 
that various advantages may be gained 
from a thorough examination of Green- 
land’s natural resources and a better 
knowledge of the topography and cli- 
matic conditions. {A statistical investi- 
gation of Danish library conditions shows 
that the country possesses in all some 
1240 libraries, of which 245 are in Co- 
penhagen, with 3,200,000 volumes. The 
Royal Danish Library contains 850,000 
volumes, and the University has 500,000 
volumes. {Great improvements are tak- 
ing place at the Niels Bohr Institute for 
Theoretical Physics where the money 
supplied by the International Education 
Board, of New York, in other words the 
$40,000 furnished by the Rockefellers, 
is being put to good use and promising 
well for the further progress of this 
world-famed institute. It is a great need 
that is now being filled as a tribute to 
Professor Bohr’s epochal discoveries. 
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Sweden 


{The Riksdag assembled on January 11 
for its regular sessions On the follow- 
ing day it was opened by the King with 
the usual ceremonies which include a 
special service in the chapel of the Royal 
Palace. The King attended the service 
with the Crown Prince and the other 
princes of the royal house. In the Riks- 
dag hall the Queen and the Crown Prin- 
cess and other members of the royal 
In the bril- 
liant assembly of spectators were seen 
most of the members of the diplomatic 
corps with their families. The King’s 
speech from the throne now departs from 
ancient customs in that it is addressed 
to “Swedish men and women, chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people of Sweden.” 
Two women, Fru Wessman and Fru 
Olivia Nordgren, take the places left va- 
cant by the death of the Socialist lead- 
ers, Branting and Thorsson. {The king’s 
speech, in addition to the usual formula 
stating that Sweden is at peace with all 
foreign powers, laid special emphasis on 
the unlimited arbitration treaties which 
have been signed with Norway and Den- 
mark and which it is expected that the 
Riksdag will ratify. The re-election of 
Sweden to the Council of the League of 
Nations was noted. {A number of laws 
looking to social betterment were an- 
nounced as pending. The government 
will lay before the Riksdag propositions 
for the better distribution of farm lands 
and the creation of more independent 
land-owners. As one means to accom- 
plish this, it is planned that church lands 
are to be parcelled out into small hold- 
ings. It is recommended that the vari- 
ous forms of social insurance, sickness, 
accident, and maternity, shall be ex- 
tended both as to the cases covered and 
the length of time as well as the amount 
of the aid given. Special provisions are 
recommended for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. {Following the speech from the 


family were also present. 


throne, the estimated expenditures for 
the coming fiscal year were laid before 
the Riksdag. The budget balances at a 
sum of 738,154,300 kronor. This is 9 
million kronor more than last year, and 
if certain repetitions in book-keeping be 
taken into account, the actual increase is 
more nearly 30 million. The most im- 
portant item of increase is the budget of 
the minister of social affairs which de- 
mands an additional expenditure of 10 
million kronor over that of last year, 8 
million of this being for the relief of 
unemployment. To offset this there is 
the reduction in the army which it is esti- 
mated will save the nation 8 million kro- 
nor for the first year. {The Finance 
minister reported that the general pros- 
perity of the country had increased; agri- 
culture had enjoyed a good year, and 
foreign trade had improved. Owing to 
this favorable outlook and to economies 
effected chiefly in the military expendi- 
tures, the government finds it possible to 
reduce taxes considerably. Cuts will be 
made in the income tax and in the taxes 
on coffee and sugar. “lAccording to the 
Swedish press the ovation given Arch- 
bishop Nathan Séderblom on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday, January 15, sur- 
passed any similar demonstration that 
has ever taken place in Sweden. The 
town of Uppsala was entirely given over 
to the celebration. Hundreds of tele- 
grams and letters of congratulation were 
received from all parts of the world, 
from church men and organizations, from 
royalties, and private individuals. A 
gold medal with the archbishop’s portrait 
had been made for the occasion and was 
presented by Governor Edén. A deputa- 
tion from the Christian conference on 
Life and Work presented the Archbishop 
with 70,000 kronor which are to be used 
as a fund for the continuation of the 
work begun by the Ecumenical Council 
in Stockholm last summer. 
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Norway 


{The Storting was formally opened by 
King Haakon January 11. In the speech 
from the throne, which was read by the 
King, it was emphasized that the finan- 
cial question is still the most important 
problem in Norwegian politics. The res- 
toration of the finances is progressing 
satisfactorily. Balance has been obtained 
in the new budget without the imposition 
of new taxes. It has even been found 
possible to reduce the income tax, the 
five percent increase voted by the Stor- 
ting last vear being abolished. The esti- 
mates amount to 417,500,000 kroner, 
which means a reduction of 23 million 
compared to the previous financial year. 
The state accounts for the financial year 
1924 to 1925 have been settled with 
a surplus of about 4 million kroner. 
{Among the bills which will be submitted 
to the Storting in the course of this ses- 
sion is a proposal to hold a new plebescite 
to decide whether the present prohibition 
of spirits shall be maintained or not. Of 
particular interest to America is a Gov- 
ernment bill, imposing fines on Norweg- 
ian ships participating in smuggling 
abroad. The object of this bill is espe- 
cially to prevent Norwegian vessels from 
taking part in the liquor smuggling to 
the United States. The fines are to be 
paid by the ship-owner, the captain and 
crew being exempt. {A new commercial 
treaty between Norway and Russia was 
signed at Moscow December 15 by Litvi- 
noff and the Norwegian envoy, Dr. Ur- 
bye. The treaty is based on the most 
favored nation principle. The Norwegian- 
Russian agreement regarding the sealing 
trade in the White Sea has been pro- 
longed for the time of the duration of 
the new commercial treaty. {A shipping 
treaty between Norway and Finland was 
signed in the last days of December. At 


the same time an agreement was con- 
cluded concerning the traffic on the Pas- 
vik river on the Norwegian-Finnish fron- 
{The unconditional arbitration 
treaty between Norway and Denmark, 
signed in the middle of January, has not 
met with the same unanimous satisfaction 
which greeted the Norwegian-Swedish 
arbitration treaty. Several important pa- 


tier. 


pers of the Conservative and Agrarian 
parties, for instance Tidens Tegn, Na- 
tionen, and Drammens Tidende, protest 
against the new treaty, advancing the 
opinion that no unconditional arbitration 
treaty should be concluded with Den- 
mark before the Greenland question has 
been definitely settled. In spite of this 
opposition in a part of the press, there 
is little doubt that the Storting will ratify 
the treaty with an overwhelming major- 
ity. Colonel Nobile, the Italian con- 
structor of Roald Amundsen’s new air- 
ship Norge 1, visited Norway in January 
to confer with the Norwegian Air Traffic 
Association on the forthcoming flying ex- 
pedition. According to Aftenposten, Mr. 
Lincoln Ellsworth will be joint leader of 
the expedition on the same footing as 
Roald Amundsen. The airship will fly 
the Norwegian flag. Lieutenant Dietrich- 
son, who accompanied Amundsen last 
year, has for family reasons decided not 
to take part in the new expedition. {Ac- 
cording to the statistics of Norske Veri- 
tas the merchant fleet of Norway in- 
creased during 1925 by 70 vessels and 
now includes 1,806 vessels, totaling 2,- 
684,000 tons. The Norwegian fleet is 
bigger than the Danish and Swedish to- 
gether. The Bank of Norway raised its 
bankrate on January 12 from 5 to 6 per 
cent. The Government invites the Stort- 
ing to authorize a new state loan of 180 
million kroner to convert old loans. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Henry G. Leach; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. Hougen, 


Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 


The Annual Meeting of the Trustees 
of The Foundation was held in New 
York City on Saturday, February 6. It 
is at this meeting that the officers for 
the year are elected. Because of the du- 
ties imposed upon him by his election 
to be president of Rollins College in 
Florida, Mr. Hamilton Holt, our presi- 
dent since 1921, declined election for a 
fifth year, and the Trustees elected to 
succeed him Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, 
now Editor of the Forum. During the 
past four years the Foundation has had 
as its advocate a president known to the 
public in every State, and in several 
trans-continental lecture tours Mr. Holt 
has had opportunity to address Chapter 
audiences on the subject of the Founda- 
tion’s work. Although many national and 
international societies have made de- 
mands upon his time he has given his 
first enthusiasm to the Foundation. 

In his successor the Foundation has 
a president who is at home in all of the 
work of the Foundation, for Dr. Leach 
was for nine years the secretary of the 
Foundation. He is at home also in the 
Scandinavian countries of to-day and 
their literature of the Middle Ages. Dr. 
Leach is the author of a standard work 
on the Scandinavian countries, Scandi- 
navia of the Scandinavians, and of an- 


other work which sets a standard in 
Scandinavian literary and historical re- 


search, Angevin Britain and Scandina- 
via. Shortly after his retirement from 
the office of secretary of the Foundation, 
he became editor of the Forum. In No- 
vember and December 1925 Mr. Leach 
made his sixth visit to the Scandinavian 
countries. 


The other officers elected for 1926 are: 
Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist, 
John A. Gade, and Charles S. Peterson; 
Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, 
James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry 
E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & 
Company. Professor William Hovgaard 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy was named Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to administer the Fellowships of 
the Foundation; and Professor W. W. 
Lawrence, of Columbia University, 
Chairman of the Committee on Publica- 
tions. 


Alexander Foss 

Alexander Foss died on November 24. 
His name stands close to that of his 
countryman, Niels Poulson, among the 
establishers of the American Scandi- 
navian Foundation. In 1914, only three 
years after the incorporation of the 
Foundation, Alexander Foss organized 
in Denmark a society having the same 
purposes and program, Danmarks Ame- 
rikanske Selskab. Danmarks Amerikan- 
ske Selskab is an independent associa- 
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tion organized, chiefly by Mr. Foss, to 
represent the Foundation in Mr. Poul- 
son’s native land. The list of charter 
members enrolled by Mr. Foss has suf- 
fered only a few losses brought by death 
or extreme misfortune. Mr. Foss was 
its first president. He was succeeded by 
Mr. H. P. Prior, who in turn yielded the 
Chairmanship of the Society to Kammer- 
herre Julius Clan. This Society receives 
the American students who are appointed 
Fellows of the Foundation and desig- 
nates the exchange Fellows from Den- 
mark to the United States. The follow- 
ing Resolution in Mr. Foss’s memory 
was passed by the Trustees of the Foun- 
dation on February 6. 


RESOLVED, that the Trustees of 
the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, at their first meeting after the death 
of Alexander Foss on November 24, 
1925, record their sense of profound loss 
and extend their sympathy to his fam- 
ily and to his associates in business and 
industry. Mr. Foss was appointed by 
the Danish Government to serve on the 
first Committee of that nation to co- 
operate with the Foundation. He was 
the organizer of Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab. It was natural that the man 
who led the movement to establish indus- 
try as a peer of agriculture in Denmark 
should become promptly associated with 
a movement for the international educa- 
tion of the young men who might be ex- 
pected to assume responsibility for his 
country’s future in industry and engi- 
neering. His place in the Foundation is 
permanently recorded in the existence of 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab. 


Fellowships for American Students 


Applications from Americans for Fel- 
lowships for study in Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden will be received by the 
Secretary of the Foundation, 25 West 


Henry Gopparp LEacH 


45th Street, New York, until March 15. 
Only applications completed and _ filed 
before that date can be considered by 
the Fellowship jury. The one absolute 
requirement is that the candidates must 
be of American birth, just as the candi- 
dates abroad must be of Danish, Nor- 
wegian, or Swedish birth. Papers of 
candidates may be sent directly to the 
office of the Foundation, but by far the 
greater part of the candidates present 
their papers first to the dean or presi- 
dent of their own college or technical 
school. The jury which makes the final 
selection of Fellowg is a group of uni- 
versity professors and other profes- 
sional experts who meet early in April 
each year under the chairmanship of 
Professor William Hovgaard of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Each student to whom a stipend of 
$1000 is awarded is expected to spend 
the academic year of 1926-1927 in one 
of the Scandinavian countries in ad- 
vanced study or research in some definite 
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department of scientific or humanitarian 
study. Application forms and full de- 
tails concerning the Fellowships may be 
secured from the Secretary of the Foun- 
dation. : 


News of Fellows 


Henry I. Baldwin, Fellow in Forestry 
to Sweden in 1922-1923, is now engaged 
in research in the laboratory of the 
Brown Company in Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire. He has collaborated with Mr. 
Fritz Hallberg in the preparation of a 
dictionary of Swedish forestry terms. 

Clarence L. Anderson, Fellow 
in Fisheries to 1921-1922, 
has resigned from the faculty of the 
University of Washington where he 
was professor of fisheries, to enter 
the employ of the Franklin Packing 
Company as 


Norway 


foreman in charge of 
their herring packing plant at Port 
Ashton, Alaska. Mr. Anderson will spend 
the summer months at the packing plant 
in Alaska, and the winter months at the 
head office of his firm in Seattle. .... 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, who returned 
from Norway a few months ago to join 
the library staff at the University of 
Michigan, reports on the development 
of three lines of Norse activity at Ann 
Arbor: the establishment of a course 
in Old Norse conducted by Professor 
Willy; a production by a student com- 
pany of Jeppe of the Hill in a transla- 
tion published by the Foundation; and 
an effort to add skiing to the minor 
sports at the University. ... . Walde- 
mar Westergaard, Fellow to Sweden 
1922-1923, has been elected to a pro- 
fessorship of history in the University 
of California, Southern Branch, in Los 
Angeles. Professor Westergaard writes, 
“I have one group, about twenty, which 
is studying what I have called Problems 
in Baltic History, beginning with the 
Viking Age and taking up various sub- 
jects along the way for as careful exami- 
nation as our library resources permit. 
Thanks to the opportunities afforded me 
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by the Foundation Fellowship, I was 
able to acquire a private collection of 
Scandinavian historical works, includ- 
ing some very valuable sources” 

Dr. Martin Reymert, once a Fellow tou 
Norway, is this year professor of psy- 
chology in Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Dr. Reymert is the founder 
and editor of The Scandinavian Scientific 
Review published in Oslo. At the meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Kansas City 
on January 1, he read a paper on “The 
Qualitative Aspects of Mental Measure- 
ments.” . The following letter from 
Rear Admiral Billard of the United 
States Coast Guard is a testimonial to 
the effectiveness of the Fellowships of 
the Foundation: 

As a result of the Oceanographic 
Fellowship awards in 1924 by your 
Foundation, Lieutenant Commander 
Edward H. Smith, an officer of the 
United States Coast Guard, was 
detailed by this office for duty at 
the Geo-Physical Institute, Bergen, 
Norway. Besides the general edu- 
cation which was to be derived 
from such a Fellowship, particular 
information was sought in this case 
which would be of use to the In- 
ternational Ice Patrol. Commander 
Smith has recently returned from 
abroad, and I know you will be inter- 
ested to learn that he reports having 
gained information of distinct value 
to the work upon which he has en- 
gaged. 

I take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, inasmuch as it has been in- 
strumental in the furtherance of the 
humanitarian work carried on by the 
International Ice Patrol; a _ service 
which has been so often identified as 
a helpmeet to Scandinavian interests. 


Respectfully, 


(Signed) F. C. BILLARD, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. Coast Guard. 
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The Gripsholm Dinner 


Five hundred members and 
friends of the New York 
Chapter of the Foundation 
were the guests of the Swe- 
dish American Line at a din- 
ner, dance and bridge party 
on the new liner Gripsholm 
on January 16. Almost as 
applicants for 
tickets had their checks re- 
turned to them because it was 
impossible to move the limit 
upward from five hundred. Dinner was 
served in two sittings. Orchestras played 
for dancing in both the first and second 
class lounges, the one designed in the 
style of the eighteenth century and Gus- 
tavus III’s reign, the other reproducing 


many more 
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the Rikssal of Gripsholm Castle. Folke 
Anderson, baritone of the Royal Swedish 
Opera, who has recently come to this 
country, sang several songs; and one of 
these, Mme. Marie Sundelius of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, sang with him. 


Books 


TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM 
HEIDENSTAM 


By Apo.pu B. Benson 


66 A S SURELY as it is the province 
of fiction to give us what we 
do not have in fact, and to make us for- 
get what hurts and oppresses us, so 
surely does it also have the mission of 
helping us to understand what we have 
gone through, of looking with clearer 
and purer eyes on the struggles and ex- 
periences of life. Fiction frees 
external reality, not only by taking us 
away to the land of fantasy and the 
world of beautiful visions, but by ani- 
mating the dead matter of events, by 
giving significance and substance to 
things, by showing us the confusing spec- 
tacle sub specie eternitatis.” 
So wrote Fredrik Book a few years 
ago in his introduction to Dr. Stork’s 


from 


translation of The Charles Men. “He 
who ponders the nature of war and the 
philosophy of history,’ the Swedish 
critic continues, “may win instruction 
from the epic which Swedish history and 
Swedish imagination together have 
formed about Charles XII and _ his 
But the indomitable Charles was 
only one of many chieftains who directed 
the destinies of Sweden. More instruc- 
tion may be won, perhaps, and much 
more pleasure derived from reading the 
stories of the Swedish leaders. 
Charles XII was essentially destructive; 
Engelbrekt, Gustaf Vasa, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Charles XI, Linné, and Gus- 
tavus III, essentially constructive. To 


men.” 


other 


ponder the philosophy of a nation’s his- 
tory in its completeness—its beginning, 
growth, and final 


splendor—we must 


turn our attention to such a series of 
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tales as The Swedes and Their Chief- 
tains, published by the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. 

One feature stands out preéminent in 
these narratives—the continuity and ab- 
solute individuality of the character and 
development of the Swedish nation; and 
it is individuality which makes contribu- 
tions to the world. 





Consequently, there 
is always a universal interest in anything 
clearly individual, especially when the 
meaning of the events and personalities 
described has a universal application 
and the story or message is artistically 
framed. The poet’s breadth of vision, 
the artist’s color, atmosphere, and con- 
centration, the choice of 
tense situations, the idealist’s optimism, 
the historian’s stern realities, and the 
philosopher’s untiring search for truth 
all combine in Heidenstam’s _histori- 
cal tales to give something of value to 
every reader. America, too, therefore, 
will read the two books which have just 
appeared in English translation—both 
of them by experienced translators— 
with thought and esthetic delight. 
Instinctively I mentioned thought first. 
Let him who prefers not to use his mind 
while reading keep away 


books ! 


dramatist’s 


from these 
Time and again, the reader will, 
involuntarily, stop reading, put down his 
hook, and just think. Then he will just 
as involuntarily pick up his volume again, 
and proceed. Open The Tree of the 
Folkungs and turn over the pages at 
random. During the birth-throes of 
Christianity, in the days of Folke Fil- 
byter, those “who took another man’s 
goods by force might keep them; he who 
stole was to restore half; but he who 
hegged was to lose his life.’ So there 
were no poor men or beggars, though 
some people chose to own nothing, to 
live with the wealthy, and be content. 
Charity was dishonorable; revenge, “the 
world’s balm and delight.” 


a certain freedom and equality in those 


There was 


179 
days. Says the liberal monk, Jakob, 
reflecting the accumulated wisdom of 
ancient sages, and of—Heidenstam, ‘“‘A 
young soul is an empty lamp. It may 
be of poor material or of the best, but 
the brightness of its flame depends most 
upon the oil that is poured in.” Later 
he goes on, “It is only evil that is re- 
warded, master. Learn to live so that 
you can never receive full justice... . 
Rewards are the work of men, and with 
them they seek to their perdition to shake 
the foundations of injustice. See how 
everything shrinks in size when it is 
rewarded after its deserts, but that which 
perishes in injustice continues to cry, 
eternally young, from its grave. Injus- 
tice is the profoundest and holiest ele- 
ment that was instilled into creation in 
order that strong beings might arise.” 

According to the author, it is only 
through obstacles, hope, search, and non- 
attainment of goals that any progress 
or happiness is made. Final attainment 
of one’s desires means, philosophically, 
death. “With calm alone man makes 
no way; he must have a thorn in his 
shoe to walk proudly and with beaming 
countenance.” 

When The Charles Men appeared it 
was called a poem in prose. The same 
is true in a large degree of Heidenstam’s 
other historical masterpieces. They are 
select historical pictures against a poetic, 
misty landscape, and the thicker the ro- 
mantic veil which enshrouds them, the 
bolder (though not clearer in detail) ap- 
pears the relief of persons, places, and 
events, and the deeper is the impression 
made on the student of this panorama. 
“Heidenstam’s [prose] technic,” says 
Book, “has all the freedom, abandon, 
even caprice that belongs to verse. There 
is no steady and clear stream of narra- 
tive in his work; he leaps over what is 
inessential, and his imagination concen- 
trates itself on the scene, the figure, 
the detail that strikes him as significant. 
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This technic is in accord with the his- 
torical atmosphere. Uniform 
methodical description, and painstaking 
motivation may be in place in a modern 
novel; if, on the other hand, it is a ques- 
tion of conjuring up visions from the 


realism, 


past, the poet must not bring his figures 
out into the full daylight—that can only 
lead to destroying the illusion, as when 
masks go about in the sunshine. We 
must have a broad river of darkness, 
which contains all the mystery of the 
past, and against this black background 
the figures and scenes may glimmer forth 
—symbolic flashes of that life whose 
depth and scope one cannot define, but 
only surmise.” In this method, perhaps, 
lies Heidenstam’s power. 

The Tree of the Folkungs is the com- 
mon title for two novels, Folke Filbyter, 
which appeared in Swedish in 1905, and 
The Bellbo (1907). They 
render early and late medieval times in 
pictures composed around the Folkung 
family. Christianity had long before its 
time been introduced into certain parts 
of Sweden, but paganism continued dur- 
ing the time of the Folkung influence 


Heritage 


to live on in the secret practices and su- 
perstitions of the people. Vikingism died 
hard, and the period from 1060 to about 
1300—the period covered by the Folk- 
ung family—is full of dramatic intensity 
and thrilling episodes. the 
narrative of the conflict between Earl 
Birger’s sons, Valdemar, the gay volup- 
tuary, and Magnus Barnlock (Ladulas), 
the severe but efficient ascetic and friend 
of the peasants. 

In Sweden The Swedes and Their 
Chieftains was first published in 1908- 
10. This collection of stories is intended 
chiefly for young readers, and traces 
Swedish history from the Stone Age to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
A complete series of historical annals 
pass in review. It is truly the biography 
of a nation. To some extent it overlaps, 
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of course, the work covered by other his- 
torical productions of Heidenstam; but 
here the events, be they taken as a whole 
in their 
They fall 
The impression 
produced on us, therefore, is one of logi- 
cal sequence, of natural evolution, of pro- 


more 
proper focus and connection. 


or separately, appear 


into their right places. 


portionate emphasis. 

From the two volumes of the Swedish 
edition, Mr. Stork has selected for trans- 
lation the parts that deal with the high 
peaks of Swedish history, the story tell- 
ing of people and events that have more 
than a local significance. Each story is 
complete in itself, but the reader who 
desires a background and a knowledge of 
what took place between the events cov- 
red by the tales will find a splendid set 
of notes at the end of the chapters, which 
together constitute a valuable outline of 
Swedish history. These editorial notes 
prepared by the Foundation’s Commit- 
tee on Publications form a distinct asset 
to the volume, as do also the illustrations 
by Berggren and others. 

No author has known the Swedish race, 
its virtues and failings, so well as the pa- 
triot Heidenstam; no one has motivated 
a nation’s actions or pictured its suffer- 
ings with greater understanding; no one 
has chastised his fellow-countrymen with 
greater frankness, love, or sympathy; 
and no one has portrayed them with 
greater artistry than he. The translators, 
editors, and publishers of his works do 
a real service. 


The Swedes and Their Chieftains, 

by Verner von Heidenstam. Translated 

from the Swedish by Charles Whar- 

ton Stork. New York: The American- 

Scandinavian Foundation; London, 

Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1925. Illustrated. Price, , 
$2.50. 


The Tree of the Folkungs, 
by Verner von Heidenstam. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Arthur J. 
Chater. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
MCMXXV. Price, $3.00. 
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WHERE WAS VINLAND? 


By Wivuram Hoveaarp. 


In the account of Leif Ericsson’s dis- 
covery of America, as related in the so- 
called Flatey Book, there is found an 
important astronomical statement which 
has a direct bearing on the question of 
the latitude of the place where Leif was 
said to have his winter quarters. It is 
stated that: “Day and night were there 
more nearly of equal length than is the 
case in Greenland and Iceland; the sun 
had eyktarstad and dagmalastad on the 
shortest day of the year.” Professor 
Gustav Storm understood this to mean 
that the bearing (azimuth) of the sun 
at sunset on the shortest day was S 
521,° W, arriving at this conclusion on 
the basis of a rather involved and artifi- 
cial interpretation of the old Norse word 
eykt. Recently, Mr. M. M. Mjelde has 
given a full discussion of this matter in 
the Norwegian Historisk Tidsskrift, 
where he shows that eykt is simply the 
point where the sun has passed two- 
thirds of the quadrant from South to 
West, and hence corresponds to a bear- 
ing at sunset of S 60° W. The proof 
of the interpretation given by Mjelde is 
very complete and convincing, but too 
long and technical to give in a brief re- 
view. Accepting it as correct, we have 
to place Leif’s wintering place much 
farther south than Nova Scotia as as- 
sumed by Storm. According to Mjelde 
“Leifsbooths” can not have been north 
of 37° latitude, which is at about the 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay, but as 
pointed out by the writer of this review* 
allowance must be made for the fact that 
the Norsemen had no means of making 
exact astronomical observations. We 
must admit the possibility of an error 
in the azimuth of several degrees on 
either side, and a calculation shows that 
under the given circumstances this would 
cause a variation of approximately as 
many degrees in latitude. We thus arrive 


* , , . 
_ “The J oyages of the Norsemen to America, Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Foundation. 
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at the conclusion that Leifsbooths may 
have been located anywhere between 
Cape Hatteras and Cape Ann. That the 
northern limit cannot have been beyond 
Cape Ann may be concluded from the 
climatological and topographical descrip- 
tion of the land given in the Flatey Book. 
In speaking of Leif’s Markland, the saga 
says: “This land was flat and covered 
with woods, and there were large white 
sandy beaches wherever they went, and 
the beaches were flat.” About 
Leifsbooths we read: “The land seemed 
to them so good that there would be no 
need of storing fodder for the cattle for 
the winter; there came no frost, and the 
grass withered but little.’ Later in the 
saga it is said about the same place: 
“They found the country beautiful and 
wooded, and there was not far between 
the woods and the sea, and there were 
white beaches. There were many islands, 
and the water was very shallow.” 

All these statements are characteristic 
of the eastern coast of the North Amer- 
ican Continent south of Cape Ann and 
quite unlike anything found North of 
this point, not only on the Continent but 
also in New Foundland as well as in 
Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. Being 
written down about one hundred years 
before Columbus discovered America, 
they bear the evidence of internal truth 
and are probably excerpts from older 
manuscripts. 

Storm’s solution, which places Leif’s 
Vinland in Nova Scotia appears to be 
untenable. While the great expedition 
under Karlsefni, which according to the 
Saga of Eric the Red set out some 
years later, probably did not reach far- 
ther south, it seems certain that the land 
described in the Flatey Book was lo- 
cated south of Cape Ann. The Cape 
Cod and Long Island region fits the 
topographical description better than 
any other part of the coast. 


“Eyktarstad-Problemet Og _ Vinlandsrei- 
sene.” By M. M. Mijelde. Historisk 
Tidsskrift, 5 R. 6 B., 3 H, Oslo, 1925. 
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Northern Lights 
A Scandinavian Chair in California 
The Scandinavian Club at the Uni- 
versity of California has for some time 
been greatly interested in having a chair 
of Scandinavian languages and literature 
created at the University, and in this 
work they have the co-operation of the 
Chapter of the 
Scandinavian Foundation. 
dent of the University favors the project, 
but has no money with which to realize 
it. By their united efforts the Club and 
the Chapter have made a beginning to- 
wards an endowment fund, but $125,000 
are needed, and now plans for a state- 


California American- 


The Presi- 


wide campaign to subscribe this sum 
among the 70,000 Scandinavians resid- 


ing in California are being formulated. 


The Swedish Historical Society 
of America 


The Year-book of the Swedish Histori- 
cal Society of America for 1924-1925 
contains many valuable contributions to 
pioneer history. The first article is on 
the Swedish pioneers in Kansas, and this 
is followed by a history of the first set- 
tlements in the Kandiyohi region and 
their fate Indian outbreak of 
1862. From Minnesota Stats Tidning 
there are reprinted a number of accounts 
by Swedish emigrants dealing with the 
events in the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. These 
are printed in the Swedish original and 
also in English, are a part of a series 
to be published later. A Pioneer Pas- 
tor’s Impressions (two letters by the 
Reverend Andrew Jackson in 1858 and 
1861) throw an interesting light on the 
thought of the period. From the Has- 
selquist Collection there are published 
the Far 
A report of the annual 


in the 


articles, which 


some letters on T'raveling in 
West in 1862. 
meeting and a list of officers and mem- 
bers of the society conclude the volume. 
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The Nobel Prize Winners in Literature 


The Nobel Prize Winners in Literature, 
Marble, will be wel- 
comed by students of literature, perhaps 
especially literary clubs and university 
Each of the twenty- 
four writers who have received the award 


extension classes. 


since its institution in 1901 is treated in 
The 
authors are arranged chronologically in 


a biographical and critical essay. 


the order of the awards, and the same 
order is adhered to in the supplementary 
bibliography of each. The works in- 
cluded in this are chiefly those in Eng- 
lish, foreign editions being cited when 
adequate translations are not available. 
To Alfred Nobel the first chapter of the 
book is devoted, and both the man him- 
self and his will governing the awards 
are fully discussed. The book is from 
the press of D. Appleton & Company. 


Glimpses of America 


The official representative of Norway's 
Storting at the Norse-American Centen- 
nial, C. J. Hambro, has recorded his 
impressions of his countrymen and their 
place in the new world in a book entitled 
Glimt fra America (H. Aschehoug & 
Co.) While the author’s chief interest 
centers in the 
there are also articles on America and 
the observations 
made during former visits as well as that 


centennial celebration, 


Americans, based on 


of last summer. 


“Bennett’s Norway” 


Bennett’s Handbook for Travellers in 


Norway has now been issued in its 
thirty-first edition, appearing simulta- 
neously with the firm’s seventy-fifth an- 
niversary as a_ tourist bureau, the 
founder, Mr. Thomas Bennett, an Eng- 
lishman, having come to Norway in 
1850. The guide book is a compact, 
well-arranged compendium of more than 
three hundred pages, largely devoted to 


a series of carefully planned routes cov- 
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ering all parts of Norway including 
Svalbard, preceded by introductory notes 
containing much and varied information 
of value to the prospective traveler. 


Ibsen Recitals 
Heni, the actress, 
who has given Ibsen recitals in costume 


Arna Norwegian 
before English audiences with much suc- 
America in the 
months of this year under the 
ment of Ernest Briggs. 


cess, is visiting early 


manage- 


A New Academician 

To fill the place left vacant at the 
death of Professor Adolf Noréen, the 
Swedish Academy has elected Bo Berg- 
man as its eighteenth member. It is not 
the first time that this lyricist, the poet 
of Stockholm more than any other, has 
been mentioned in this connection. Be- 
sides four volumes of poetry he is also 
the author of two works of fiction, The 
Dream and The Ship. 


Broadcasting Scandinavian Literature in 
London 

From the London studio of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company four fort- 
nightly programs of Scandinavian litera- 
ture have been broadcast this winter. 
The lectures, which are given by W. 
Worster, comprise a general introduc- 
tory talk on the subject, followed by a 
lecture each on Danish, 
Swedish literature. 


Preserving Scenic Beauty in Denmark 

The Naturfredningsforening, a society 
working for the preservation of the nat- 
ural beauty of the landscape in Den- 
mark, feels greatly encouraged by the 
action taken by the Karlsberg Brewer- 
ies, from whose past benefactions Den- 
mark has profited so often and so greatly. 
At a recent directors’ meeting they de- 
cided to withdraw all their outdoor ad- 
vertising so that the beauties of nature 


might be unmarred by unsightly signs 
and billboards. 
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A SEcOND EDITION 


THE POETIC EDDA 


Translated from the Old Norse 
By Henry Apams BELLows 


has just been published. Price, bound, $4.00 


THE AMERICAN - SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
New York 


Send Your 1925 Issues 


Immediately 


to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth, with gold lettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the side. Cost price. 

Title-page and Index for 1925, now ready, 
sent to subscribers upon request. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DEMAND from Scandinavians in 

U.S. A. and from Americans hay- 
ing visited the Scandinavian countries, 
has brought to the market the prod- 
ucts of 


(A/S. Freia Chocolade Fabrik 
Oslo, Norway) 


These people could have had hundreds 
of other makes of candy and choco- 
late, but having tasted Freia’s, it left 
with them a desire for the distinct 
taste and aroma that have made Freia’s 
products enjoy international repute. 


If you'have any difficulty in oblaining 
reia’s products, write and we will des- 
ignate the nearest dealer. 


S.A. Haram & Co., Inc. 


Sole Repr. for Freiain U.S. A. 


22 Leonard St. New York, N.Y. 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 
Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smorgisbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.75 


A La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 


Mrs. Tennie Juell 


SCANDINAVIAN 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


Selected Help 
161 East 60th Street 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE REGENT 2086 





























Swedish and N orwegian 
ODEON RECORDS 


ARE 


Recorded in Stockholm and Oslo and 
pressed from the imported matrices. 


SACRED SELECTIONS 
FOLKSONGS 
BALLADS, COMICS 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


For sale at all Scandinavian 
Phonograph Dealers 
ES 


Write for complete catalogues. 


General Phonograph Corporation 
25 West 45th Street New York City 











Square 
All the essentials of a good hotel— 
plus many unusual comforts, attrac- 


tive rates and advantageous 
location. 


European Plan 


Rooms: $3.00 and up 
With Bath: $4.50 and up 


Selected by the New York Chapter of the 
Foundation for social gatherings 


FRED'K A. MUSCHENHEIM 
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